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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50-cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO1L’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLitTtTLez, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. Etwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HuTCHINSON, President. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President, 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary. Toledo, Ohio. 


fUGENE SEcorR, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 





(as If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and 


The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
Hion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








Weekly Budget. § 


Mr. Jas. A. GREEN of LaSalle Co., II1., is 
moving to Mesa Co., Colo, mainly on account 
of his wife’s health. He will keep bees there. 
Illinois can’t afford to loss many such bee- 
keepers as Mr. Green. But our loss will be 
Colorado’s gain. Mr. Green has an excel- 
lent article on page 166. 


ABUNDANT RaIns are being reported from 
Southern California. These will kelp to insure 
a honey crop. Some day all of California’s 
best crops of honey, and all the honey pro- 
duced elsewhere in this country, will not be 
enough to supply the demand. You see, we 
have faith in the future honey-business of our 


country. But be sure to produce only the 


best honey possible, both in quality and flavor. 


Mr. Toomas G. NEWMAN, for many years 
editor of the American Bee Journal previous 
to about ten years ago, and now living in San 
Francisco, writing us Feb. 27 had this to say 
concerning the condition of his eye-sight: 


‘‘T am glad to say that after having suffered 
terrible inconveniences during the past three 
years by paralyzed optic nerves, I am _ begin- 
ning to see some little improvement, and have 
much confidence that my vision will soon re- 
turn. For you know how much it is needed 
in such work as I have to do. To depend 
upon the eyes of others for all that I can 
learn about the outside world has been a great 
affliction on account of its long continuation.”’ 


Mr. Newman’s hosts of friends will be re- 
joiced to learn of the improved condition of 
his sight, and hope for speedy as well as entire 
recovery. 

Mr. Newman is still feonnected with the 
bee-fraternity through being a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. 


Tue APIARY OF Mr. F. W. HALu we present 
on the first page of this number. 
what he has to say about it. 


As promised some time ago, I send youa 
picture of my home and bee-yard. The gen- 
eral appearance of the latter gives one the im- 
pression of a veritable weed-patch, or African 
jungle, which former will not be much amiss. 
‘*Too many irons in the fire’? made it impos- 
sible to keep some from burning, so I let that 
burn which did the least harm. Thus the 
blue-grass, timothy, clover and several kinds 
of weeds, had their own way save what I 
tramped down passing two and fro in the 
various manipulations of the bee-hives and 
fixtures, which, up to the time of photograph- 
ing (July 4th), and some time afterward, was 
a good deal. 


As you look at the picture you are looking 
toward the east, the sun at the 4:30 o’clock 
mark, and the mercury registering 109 degrees 
inthe shade. The large-leaved plant in the 
foreground is rhubarb, the trees on the right 
are apple, cherry and three peach trees, south 
of which row is sweet corn (some 8 or 10 
rows) and south of which is the garden; then 
the house and lawn (not in sight). The north 
row are apples, north of which are six other 
rows and all heavily loaded with apples, but 
not discernible. At the further end is a plum 
thicket, which extends clear across the east 
end of the orchard. A heavy row of willows 
some 25 feet in hight border the north side of 
the orchard, and extend clear across the north 
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The old building in the backgroy 
hen-house, which I expect to move to 
location and build a bee-house with wij ter, 
cellar underneath. You will notice two 
on either side) milk-stool looking 
ments hanging in the trees; these ar: 
sticks of stovewood with a board na 
one and a long wire hook to hang and } 
it with. I smear them occasionally with the 
slum-gum from the wax-extractor. se 
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them, if they (the bees) do not yo! ae 
alight on them, (when I see they hays rerun 
to cluster), I hang the swarming-block a 
near as possible in the midst of them, ang 
four out of five swarms in 1889 and 191). used 
the blocks, but this year (1901) only four op 


five out of 25 used them; but I took no pains 
to induce them, as I found they were inclined 
to goto the evergreens and a small cherrr. 
tree in the garden,and it was easy to hive 
them from the trees. : 


The bees are not all in sight, some of them 
being back out of range of the camera. 


I have the 8, 9 and 10 frame Langstrot} 
hives, and three or four box-hives, which | 
have neglected to transfer. I like the 10. 
frame best for my locality, but may change 
my mind in time. a 


That pile of honey, 60 sections, (not all ip 
sight but equally well filled), was just takep 
from one colony, there being thirty-two 4x5 
no-bee-way Danz. sections, and twenty-eight 
414x414 bee-way sections. The bee-way sec. 
tions had separators between, except one 
separator which is left out, and two of the 
sections on the left show the result. The 
colony which produced the above, produced 
250 such, and a super of extracting frames of 
honey and went into winter quarters in 
10-frame hive, bees and honey weighing 69 
pounds. A daily record of the loss and gain 
was kept of this colony from spring until fal], 
but I cannot give the record, as a part of jt 
was kept on the hive-cover and was packed 
away on a hive in the cellar before taking « 
copy. I do not know anything about the 
length of tongue of the bees of this colony, 
only that they worked red clover; but so did 
all the 58 colonies, so far as I could tell. 


Aside from the above gains this colony cast 
a swarm June 5, which united with another 
swarm from another colony. The old queen 
being clipped did not go with the swarm, but 
went back in the old home and tore down the 
queen-cells and did not swarm any more 
They were making a gain of five to seven 
pounds per day, but on this day they were 4% 
pounds lighter. 


My bees fairly tumble over each other work- 
ing on sweet-corn blossoms (tassels), and! 
am satisfied they were after :something else 
than pollen. *, W. Hatt. 

Sioux Co., Iowa. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


_Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa: 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
1902, at10a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ing Convention. Allareinvited. It is desired 
to form an exchange for the protection and ben 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause, It is expected that every county will be 
represented. J. B. Faca, Sec. 

E. S. Lovesy, Pres. 


Chicago.—Some amendments to the constitu 
tion of the Chicago Bae-Keepers’ Association 
have been proposed, and the Executive Com: 
mittee has ordered them to be bronght before 
the next regular meeting for decision. |t is pro 
posed to change the name to “ Chicago-North 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association;” and ‘0 
change the time of meeting to “ the first Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of December. 
other days as may be selected by the Executive 
Committee.” The object of this is to make 
Chicago the rallying point for the whole North 
west, or so much of it as is likely to run to Chr 
cago to trade or attend expositions. I believé 
our association is now the largest loca! ass0 
ciation in America. We remitted to the 
National Association for62 members. Our mail 


ing list is about 300, or about ¥% of those in our 
territory. 


HERMAN F. Moor:, Sec 
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Too Much Theory is the complaint 
Editor Hutchinson has had from some of his 
readers. Children don’t always know what’s 
good for them, Mr. Hutchinson. Americans 
are nothing if not practical. A man may be 
a good engineer without knowing just how a 
but he will be a better 
one if he knows just how the different parts 
of his machine are put together. 


loco! i\otive is built; 


—— 


Comb Honey in Barrels.—G. A. Dead- 
man, in the Canadian Bee Journal, gives as 
one argument in favor of shipping comb 
honey in barrels the saving of freight. Honey 
in barrels goes as second-class freight, and as 
the classification does not specify extracted 
he ships comb honey at second-class 
rates, the only way in which hecan get so 
low rates, as will be seen by the following 
table: 


honey, 


Honey in glass, packed in cases...... lst class 
Honey in cans, not boxed............ Ist ‘ 
Honey in cans, boxed or crated...... —_ * 
Honey in kegs or barrels............ a 


Honey in comb, boxed, owner’srisk..1st ‘ 
- S$ 


Consumption of Stores, says M. Bellot 
in Revue Int., in well-protected colonies, is 
sometimes not more than one kilogram (2.2 
pounds) for the months of November, Decem- 
ber and January; but as soon as the bees are 
in activity, or even simply in movement, the 
consumption increases in an incredible de- 
gree. The effect of activity upon the amount 
of stores consumed is strikingly shown in the 
many swarms that he ships. For aswarm of 
nearly 4 pounds he calculates a consumption 
of 17 to 20 ounces the first day, and a little 
less upon succeeding days. A swarm of 44 
pounds during a journey of 11 days consumed 
somewhat more than 24¢ pounds of honey. 
During the latter part of the journey the bees 
became accustomed to the disturbance, and 
quieted down so as to consume less. 


os 


Waste of Time at Conventions re- 
elves some vigorous handling from F. L. 
Thompson, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. He 


Says 


When I get up to talk I feel like a dull and 
rusty augur boring into tough wood. So 


When | listen to the false starts, the twice or. 


thrice told phrases and the indecisive expres- 
sions that themselves make repetition neces- 
sary. | feel that we are all about in the same 
Sox anyway—if I think about it at all. But 
what s make me feel as if little ants were 





crawlixg all over me, is for and easy talker 
—one who can say just what he wants to—to 
get up and deliberately ramble all over crea- 
tion, just as if he were in a corner grocery. 


Also that when bee-keepers ‘‘ drive many 
miles to a convention, or pay railroad fare 
and hotel bills, they have a right to expect 
that the limited time of the convention itself 
(not speaking of the intermissions which can 
be spent socially if desired,) shall be devoted 
to that which conventions alone can give; and 
that anything else, no matter how valuable, 
which can as well be procured in other ways, 
shall be rigorously excluded. The presiding 
officer should consider it one of his chief 
duties to keep the discussion business-like to 
the point.”’ 

—— 


Large Ventilation for Bee-Cellars is 
advocated in Gleanings in Bee-Culture by 
T. F. Bingham. Instead of a 3-inch ventilator- 
flue, 16 inches is better. He says: 


My first winter’s experience with a three- 
inch ventilator-flue in my cellar demonstrated 
conclusively its insufficiency. My hives. like 
Mr. Doolittle’s, became charged with water: 
and, while not painted, they do not fail to 
show that they have been five months in a 
warm, damp atmosphere. A hundred colo- 
nies of bees consuming 400 pounds of honey 
per month’ would liberate not less than 35 to 
40 pounds of water per week. Just suppose 
two pails of water to be thrown into an air- 
tight cellar once every Sunday for five months, 
said cellar to be at a temperature of 40 to 50 
degrees. 

ea 


Size of Hives for Idaho.—From the 


report of the Idaho convention given in the 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, the following 
is taken: 

Pennington Bros. found that the average 
good queen could occupy 13 frames before the 
honey-flow. On these large hives comb-honey 
supers holding 40 4x5 sections are used, with 
shallow extracting combs when running for 
extracted honey. They found that such a 
colony would fill 40 sections as quickly as an 
&-frame colony would fill 24 sections. 


Mrs. Paul preferred the 8-frame hive for 
comb honey. 


E. F. Atwater gave the bees 10, 16 or 20 
frames before the flow and then contracted to 
Sor 10 frames when the flow began, with a 
preference for 8 frames. 


———— — 


Wax-Presses and Solar Extractors. 
—-Wax-presses have come prominently to the 
front lately, but R. C. Aikin thinks there is 
still use for the solar wax-extractor. It seems 
to be a great waste to depend on the solar for 
old combs, and when it has done its best on 
any combs there is still paying work for the 
press, but Mr. Aikin, in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture, expresses his view as to the further need 
of the solar in these words: 

A press is a necessity and a money-saver. 

You will now say, if we must have a press, 
why build a solar? I willtell you. There is 
scarcely a bit of comb, burr-comb, cappings, 
or whatever you want to melt, but has in it 
more or less honey, If you put these through 





the water process in either bag or press, you 
lose this honey. The saving in honey that 
can be used in feeding or in vinegar-making. 
and even for table use, will soon pay for sey- 
eral solars. It also saves time and loss in 
other ways, and the first run of wax that is 
gotten by the solaris brighter and nicer than 
can be had by the wet process. One who has 
never used a solar will have little idea how 
much honey can be accummulated by means of 
the solar—just that much saved. The slum- 
gum taken from the solar can be worked by 
the press later at your convenience. 


To this Editor Root replies: 


I myself believe, and have so stated, that 
the solar wax-extractor has its place. I be- 
lieve that nearly all refuse, so far as possible, 
should be put through it first, because the 
wax that the sun renders out is of a superior 
quality. But the slumgum from the solar 
and o/d combs should be put through the 
wax-press. A bee-keeper who thinks he can 
get along without a press of some kind is 
probably throwing away gold dollars by the 
handful. All refuse from the sun machines 
should be by all means saved. 


-_——. > 


Importance of Even Temperature 
in bee-cellars is urged by R. F. 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Holtermann 

Even the varia- 
a change in the 
position of the bees, and this activity is detri- 
mental to the best wintering. One particular 
colony has been closely observed, and of this 
he says: 


tion of one degree causes 


At 40 degrees the cluster contracts suffi- 
ciently to draw all the bees above the bottom- 
boards, and out of sight when you cast your 
eye through the opening made between the 
bottom-board and body by blocking up the 
brood-chamber three-eighths of aninch. At 
41 afew bees appear below the bottom-bar; 
at 42, still more. This condition has pre- 
vailed all winter. That cellar, I believe, has 
not varied 4 degrees all winter, and it affords 
a beautiful object-lesson. Variations in tem- 
perature cause, as per above (contraction and 
expansion of the cluster), activity; and to 
husband vitality and stores, this is not desir 
able. 

a 


Acid in Wax-Refining.—An important 
correction is made in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
saying that instead of 5 to 25 percent, there 
should be only about | percent as much acid 
as water. Editor Root says: 


It is our daily practice in refining the com 
mercial product as we buy it, to use half a 
gallon of raw acid to two barrels (60 gallons) 
of water. This would be less than 1 percent 
of acid to water. If the wax is very dark we 
make a slight increase. Very light wax 
would require less than half a gallon. In re 
fining commercial wax anywhere from ‘ to 
144 percent of acid may be used; but in the 
handling of old, dark combs, espec ially slum 
gum, it will be necessary to increase the 
amount to perhaps 2 percent; but in that 
case it would be better to render the wax 
again in clean water so as to get out the 
slight traces of acid or acid smell. The *¢ or 
one percent solution of acid never leaves any 
trace, so far as we can discover, in the wax. 
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Convention Proceedings. 


Report of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY JAS. A. DART, SEC. 








The annual meeting of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was called to order by Pres. Geo. E. Hilton, at 
1:30 p. m., Jan. 1, in Petoskey. 

Mr. Hilton congratulated the Association on the success- 
ful results of the last meeting in procuring the enactment 
of a foul-brood law. 

The following communication, received from Mr. T. F. 
Bingham, of Clare Co., Mich., was read: 


Safe Wintering of Bees in Northern Michigan. 


Regretting that I cannot be with you I have decided to 
bring before our Association a feature in the management 
of bees which, while perhaps not strictly new, will afford at 
least a sense of novelty. I will, with your permission, re- 
quest that you take up the subject of safe wintering in this 
Northern country. I define the location, as our wintering 
must ever be our great danger. 

Young queens found laying in October are a danger, and 
as they are so determined to lay there seems to be no other 
way of disposing of them but to kill or remove them—the 
bee-keeper must make the decision, even though the 
time seems inopportune. 

One colony with a laying queen in a winter repository 
will jeopardize the whole apiary, especially those colonies 
nearest to it. In looking over my bees preparatory for 
winter, about October 1, I killed all queens found laying, 
united their bees with other colonies having plenty of bees 
and in all respects No. I. 

It has been argued that late-hatched bees were the 
bees to pass the winter; all of which may be true. But those 
bees must all be eight days old long before going into 
winter quarters. : 

All this will lead up to the consideration of what queens 
will be best adapted to winter. There is but one answer, 
if the premises are sound, viz.: Queens that have stopped 
laying when the honey season stopped. Any queen that has 
not settled down to matronly ways, and does not go into 
hibernating ways as other bees do, cannot be trusted. Any 
queen that does not do this will surely keep the colony in 
commotion long after every bee should have gone into hiber- 
nating conditions and deepest repose. 

You may call to mind the winter losses of years ago, when 
we had late-fall honey, and concluded it was late honey 
that caused the losses. A late honey-flow caused late brood 
and late supersedure of queens, and these young queens kept 
the colony breeding, and dying, and worrying others, and 
the whole dwindled, and dwindled, and dwindled away. 

Again, you may call to mind that all spring-dwindled 
colonies have more brood than the bees can care for. Many 
reasons have been advanced for these conditions. I, of 
course, cannot explain as clearly as if with you, but I trust 
I have said enough to give a plain, clear understanding of 
the idea that our winter losses are not entirely due to cold 
or poor honey. 

My bees are all wintering on buckwheat and other late 
honey, and dying much less than last winter, when, at this 
time (January 1), they had used nothing but granulated- 
sugar syrup. 

One thing above honey is the hibernating rest. If that 
is broken by brood-rearing, the great essential of long-con- 
tinued existence is absent, and premature death takes place. 
Temperature has much less to do with hibernation than has 
been supposed. The air does not require to be cold to cause 
bees to hibernate. When the honey-flow stops the queen is 
three months’ old, hibernates, and the whole colony goes 
into winter quarters, just as do the “ground hog,” snakes, 
etc. It is not a matter of atmospheric temperature, but of 
food conditions and the unerring instincts of the bees. 

I don’t think I ought to have written “unerring”—so 
many have had so much faith that the swarming instinct 
could be evolutioned out of bees, etc. Any poor season will 
wipe out the swarming instinct for that year. 





— 


I believe you will have a delightful meeting and a profit. 
able reunion. T. F. BrincHam. 

Mr. Bingham’s subject was then discussed as follows: 

E. E. Coveyou says he does have serious winter losses 
and advocated ventilating by opening the doors and windows 
at night, thus keeping the cellar cool. He says 8 per cent 
is his heaviest loss; usually much less. 

D. S. Kitson wants young bees for winter, and ventilat- 
ing the same as Mr. Coveyou. 

Mr. Bacon put 36 colonies in for winter one year ago: 
lost one colony; no late swarms, old bees; put in building, 
One winter he covered six colonies with straw and lost two 
from lack of stores. He thinks it is not a hard problem 
to solve in this region. He wants plenty of old bees, 
thinks that wintering in a building is best for early building 
u 





Geo. H. Kirkpatrick thinks the important part is to re- 
queen in July. He put his bees into the cellar with 25 to 


30 pounds of sealed honey per colony; hives with no bottom, I 
board, and had very light losses from wintering. Ml 
Ira D. Bartlett kept bees seven years, and wintered sugal 
them out-doors. He never lost a colony until last winter; cans 
that one starved. He gives about 30 pounds of honey put | 
up in the latter part of September; makes winter hives con- [ 
taining about four colonies each, with three-inch space in in thr 
the bottom; takes off covers and then puts on a piece of in Ist 
carpet, kiln-dried planer-shavings, two inches kiln-dried saw- the | 
dust, then eight inches planer-shavings; gives dead-air space chaff 
in front, sort of portico and board, and packs over with snow. Mi 
Mr. Kirkpatrick one winter put 63 colonies into a pit in the 
on a side hill—8 inches of straw over scantling, no bottom- Mi 
boards, ducking over brood-frames, straw, then dirt—then gener. 
straw and dirt again; he took out 60. The only ventilation ficial, 
was at the lower end of the pit, of a 4-inch wooden frame and queen 
wire netting over the opening. Straw was under, between 
and over the hives; boards over to shed rain. 
Mr. Hilton says such pits are successful only on sandy _ Ira 
soil, not in clay soil. honey 
C. F. Smith had 22 years’ experience both in and out not be 
of cellars, and in pits, and says cellars are noisy and bees jar, p 
hear the noise. He thinks, however, a cellar is the place. It 
Beginners often have success out-doors, but will have a year inexpe 
come that will change their ideas. He doesn’t see much ost ti 
difference between using absorbent or a cover over the can 
fraines. Last winter he accidentally knocked a cover off of unsoly 
one, and this colony wintered the best of all, but it was a necess. 
very strong colony. He thinks after this he will take both Mr 
bottom and top boards off, but have some heat-retainer, as 1 
burlaps and chaff. and Til 
Mr. Hilton thought best to leave the bottom off and have ae 
a top covered with a pillow of.chaff. Mr. 
Mr. Kitson asked to have discussed in this connection ~—s 
double and single-walled hives. Wy 
Frank Erdt thought chaff hives best, but does not like . 
cellars; he thinks we ought to keep snow crust opened. The 
M. M. Hungerford says when he first.came North he cult te 
made double-walled hives by digging a hole in the snow; in are no’ 
spring he found one-foot space around the hives. He has had itso a 
20 years’ experience in keeping bees, and never lost a colom 
in winter. Mr. Hungerford gave his amusing experience 
when coming North. He brought bees from Mount Pleas- Pla: 
ant on sleighs about 175 miles; it was hot over the bees Mr: 
started with 12 colonies, and lost some by drowning over and th 
night, having left the sleighs standing in water, but the rest are apt 
wintered fine. Me 
J. A. Dart thinks there is no better place for safe win- a 


tering than Northern Michigan; he never lost any except : 
once by starvation. He does not think it safe for amateurs ae 
to try Mr. Bingham’s method of killing queens. He handles 
his bees in winter, any time he feels like it. He thin! ~ ve § 
noise or disturbance has no bad effect, and doesn’t believe hnely f 
that bees hibernate. makes 
Mr. Hilton thought that noises had no bad effect, and matter, 
said that he wintered where railroad trains jarred the be he 
building. He does not think the word hibernate, usé ) ut t 
Mr. Bingham, is a proper term. He thought Mr. Bing- 
ham misleading, especially to young bee-keepers, but \ir \ 
3ingham being absent he did not desire to take advantage. weight 
and preferred not to speak strongly on the subject introduced Mat 11 
by the article. He thinks one of the causes of bad wintering Weight 


is to have the bees too old: old bees are not so lik« 
believe es Mr 


live through the winter. He © doesn’t 
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hibernate. He can examine them any day and never 
them hibernating. 
rs. Mary Morrow has usually kept 75 colonies, reducing 
or 40 by doubling for winter. She always looks for 
|\—likes those especially; lost 7 colonies last winter, but 
ly has practically no losses. She uses chaff hives, and 
only sleet and where freezing after thaws. When she 
f brood in a colony she unites one lacking it with this one. 
Smith says sleet never smothers. 
r. Kirkpatrick thinks sugar all right for winter stores, 
quickly, and has combs 34 capped over before wintering. 
Ir. Hungerford says not to let sugar boil, but just warm, 
feeding. 
Ir. Hilton says scorching sugar kills bees: 
Ir. Coveyou prefers, in feeding for winter, a large box 
of holes, bottom on top of the frames; bees have to take 
syrup or drown. It is the principle of the pepper-box 
ler. 
Ir. Hilton was asked if there is not danger of selling 
r as honey, from thus feeding. He said there is no 
danger, but only likely to prejudice neighbors who sell it. 
sugar fed is consumed in winter and spring. 
Ir. Dodo said that in the fall of 1900, he put bee-hives 
iree rows next to a high board fence, and the losses were, 
ist row, 3 per cent; 2d, 20 per cent; and 3rd, So per cent; 
loss being greater towards the fence. He covered with 
chaff and straw. 

\{r. Coveyou thinks the bees might have flown and stopped 
n the Ist row. 

\Mr. Kitson said a late laying queen may be unfertile. The 
general opinion of those present was that late laying is bene- 
ficial, there being no danger of bees being too young; the 

een always stops her laying soon enough. 


PUTTING UP HONEY FOR RETAILING. 


Ira D. Bartlett asked as to the best method of putting up 
honey for retailing. He said he has trouble with tumblers 

t being sealed properly, and leak. He thinks the Mason 
jar, pint or quart, is the best can. 

It was suggested by Mr. Hilton that the trouble is that 
inexpensive glass cans do not fit the covers, and that cans 

t too much; that there is no successful and satisfactory 
: The Mason jar is known to be of value. This is an 
unsolved problem. He says he is not satisfied, but finds it 
necessary to use glass. People tire of tin pails. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick favors the Muth jar, or one similar. 


L. C. Woodman says he sells honey at $1.00 a gallon, 
and likes that method best, retaining the packages. 

Mr. Smith and Mrs. Morrow say if customers buy in 
large quantities they will always buy so; if started with small 
mounts, they always buy small quantities. Except to gro- 

ries, Mr. Smith sells 1-3-pint cups in cases of one dozen 

The general opinion of this convention is that it is diffi- 
cult to improve present standard glasses; but glass jars 
are not all the same size, and it seems impossible to remedy 

) as to sell at a low cost. 


THE SALE OF COMB HONEY. 


Plain sections are taking place of those with insets. 

Mrs. Morrow says her customers like square sections, 
and the tall sections are not so well filled, and the bees 
are apt to fill the top part with dark honey. 

Mr. Kitson says in his locality he can get two-thirds 
more honey with plain sections than with bee-way sections. 

Mr. Coveyou says plain sections sell best, either ar 
Danzenbaker. The thicker sections are uneven. He showed 

| super of Ideal sections filled from a June swarm, all 
inely filled. He uses a unique arrangement of his own, that 
kes the removing of the sections from the super an easy 


general opinion: Plain sections are always best, 
there is little difference in the shape, that being a mat- 
i convenience or preference. 
\\. Z. Hutchinson says merchants seem to prefer short- 
weight sections, buying by weight and selling by the piece; 
that in the West they’sell by the case, guaranteeing a certain 
weight and quality. The dealers get light-weight sections, 
u gives the dealers an advantage. 
Hilton says the only honest way for bee-keepers is 
0 sell by weight. 


Vie 








AMOUNT OF COMB FOUNDATION TO USE. 


Mr. Kitson prefers full sheets of foundation for sections. 

Mr. Hutchinson said if a slow honey-flow the bees can 
make combs, but if rapid they need foundation. He never 
used anything except 4% sections, but he used different 
widths, preferring 1%-inch in order to get them well- 
filled, but he gets better filled sections with full founda- 
tion, sheets, and better for market. Separators are needed 
to produce comb honey in the best shape for market. 

Mr. Coveyou uses full sheets of foundation in the brood- 
frames and in sections; that one colony without founda- 
tion just draws out the brood-combs; another with full 
foundation sheets in frames and sections will fill both. 

Messrs. Kirkpatrick, Bartlett, and others all use full 
sheets in sections, and even bottom starters, with a space of 
4% to 4% inch between the lower and upper foundation in 
sections; 14 inch is safer. 

H. E. Brown says it doesn’t pay to use more than start- 
ers—bees will produce just as much honey. 

Mr. Coveyou says he thinks it best to put a new swarm 
on starters to get more surplus honey, and to prevent 
making drone comb put in old drone-frames. 

Mr. Hutchinson says he has nad considerable experience 
in hiving swarms on starters to get honey. He hives on 5 
Langstroth frames, and agrees with Mr. Coveyou, who 
uses a queen-excluder. Set the old hive by the side of the 
new one to get the old bees into the new hive. Bees 
must then go into the supers. Place in some unfinished 
sections, and in 20 minutes after swarming they commence 
to fill the sections, and if the queen keeps up with brood- 
comb it makes them in fine shape, and all honey goes in the 
supers. Mr. Hutchinson feeds sugar for winter stores, using 
one-fifth honey with sugar, and has no granulation. It 
is done in September. He feeds 15 pounds of hot syrup 
at one time, and has fed late successfully, but recommends 
feeding early. 

WINTER FEEDING OF BEES. 


Mr. Coveyou advises making dough of honey and sugar. 
He never had to feed at any time except to small and weak 
colonies. 

Mr. Chapman hasn’t fed since 1885 to any extent, and 
then feeds sealed honey in combs saved for that emer- 
gency. He doesn’t believe feeding often is necessary. If 
he didn’t know enough to feed in the fall he wouldn’t feed 
now. 

Mr. Hutchinson recommends making a candy of honey 
and sugar. ; 

Mr. Hutchinson says he doesn’t know as he would ex- 
tract in order to feed, but if he could manipulate so that 
bees left the brood-frames empty and stored white honey 
in the supers, he would feed for winter. There is no danger 
of carrying sugar into the supers. 


HOW SHALL WE DISPOSE OF OUR HONEY CROP? 


Mr. Kitson says small producers sell at any price and 
demoralize the market. 

S. D. Chapman says he sells his surplus over local con- 
sumption, direct to outside customers, not through com- 
mission men. 

C. F. Pinnell says small bee-keepers hurt his prices, 
and he thinks some kind of trust should be formed. He 
sells to store-keepers in the vicinity. 

Mr. Hutchinson spoké of one bee-keeper who paid more 
cash to his neighboring bee-keepers than the store-keeper 
would pay in trade, and this kept the price up in his 
locality. 

Mr. Hilton advises selling direct. 

Concluced next week.) 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will ».e glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 
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" No. 1.—Desirability of Long-Tonsued Bees. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I have read with no small interest the late articles in 
the several bee-papers on the advantages of bees with long 
tongues, and the practicality of working in the breeding of 
bees to develop those with the ligula longer than the same 
in ordinary bees. I was specially interested in Prof. Gil- 
lette’s article. The Colorado Agricultural College is to be 
congratulated in having so able, painstaking and thorough 
a scientist among her corps of instructors; and the apiarists 
of the country are to be felicitated, in that he gives a part 
of his valuable time and research to matters which so deeply 
interest them. His work in 1900, in connection with comb- 
foundation, no less than these researches to determine the 
real facts regarding the bee’s tongue, are of great value. 

I was the more interested as Prof. Gillette’s results were 
so nearly a duplicate of my own, as determined and pub- 
lished years ago. Put Syrian in place of Cyprian, and we 
have a very close duplicature of my own conclusions. I 
proceeded a little differently from Prof. Gillette in making 
the measurements, though. I gave the length of the entire 
tongue, including the mentum, as I think this should be 
done. The bee stretches its tongue, undoubtedly, to the 
very utmost when probing the long flower-tubes for the 
coveted nectar. A longer mentum will permit a farther reach. 
Thus I think in all our microscopic work we should measure 
the entire length of the labium or tongue, from the base of 
the sub-mentum to the tip of the ligula. For obvious rea- 
sons, I would also include the sub-mentum. It is so con- 
nected with the braces at the base of this important organ, 
that it also serves to elongate the tongue proper though its 
measurement would not affect to materially change results. 

As we know, the tongue, or ligula, rather, is a double 
tube. The inner smaller tube—which, by the way, is. slit- 
ted on the under side nearly the whole length, though it is 
so rigid as to be practically a tube—is open at both ends of 
the ligula, and is the channel through which the nectar from 
deep flower-tubes must all pass. At the base of the ligula 
on the upper side is an opening through which the hectar 
passes to the mouth, and thence on through the cesophagus 
to the honey-stomach. The outer tube is closed at the 
outer end, but opens at the base of the ligula into the men- 
tum, and so into the blood-chamber of the bedy. The bee 
extends its ligula by forcing the blood into this outer tube. 
We can copy this action by laying the ligula on a glass 
or board, and then pressing on the mentum, with a scalpel 
or our knife-blade. Immediately the ligula will shoot out 
just as it does when the bee extrudes it. 

In my measurements, I took the bees off the frames by 
the wings, cut the heads off by use of scissors, carefully 
removed the tongues, laid them bottom up on the micro- 
scopic slide which had been previously covered with a 
little thin transparent glue, and then by pressing on the 
mentum the ligula was extended to its full length. I think 
no other. way so good to insure correct results. 

I also used a glossometer, or tongue-measurer, which I 
placed in the hive. This was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position and received favorable mention and a medal. It 
consisted of a piece of glass one inch by three, and a sim- 
ilar piece of wire-gauze, each held by wooden side-pieces. 
At one end the gauze touched the olass, at the other it was 
one-half inch from. it. The glass slid in grooves so it 
could be pulled out, and returned. Wood also closed the 
thicker end of this wedge-shaped implement. To use it 
we simply have to draw out the glass slide, coat it thinly 
on the inside with honey, replace it, and suspend all in the 
hive. As the distance from the gauze to the glass increases 
as we recede from the sharp edge of the wedge, the dis- 
tance which marks the removal of the honey marks most 
accurately the maximum tongue-length of the bees of that 
hive. I found, as of course I must, that the glossometer 
and microscope told the same story. 

The black bees had the shortest tongues, 
next, and the Syrian bees the longest of all. 


the Italian 
The micro- 
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scope showed that there was very little variation in the 
length of the tongues of the bees of the same colony, ind 
not much, though more, in bees of the same race. 

I was not surprised to find that the Italians varie 
little more than did either the blacks or Syrians. We hive 
worked more in breeding our Italians. Selection has been 
made from our best colonies, in securing brood for our 
queens. Thus, as we should expect, these bees would vary 
more than blacks and Syrians, which have been left aln : 
entirely to nature. 

The fact of this variation undoubtedly explains in « 
siderable part, the varying amounts of honey secured by 
different colonies. Mr. Hawley, of San Diego county, Calif, 
secured queens from a noted breeder in the East, and the 
product from these bees was surprisingly in advance of 
that from his other bees. Thus there is a practical side to 
this question, rich with promise, which I will reserve until 


my next. Los Angeles Co., Calii 


Selling Comb Honey by the Piece vs. Pound. 
BY J. A. GREEN. 


In the recent discussion of the matter of selling comb 
honey by the case, the Editor has shown one side of th 
question, the Colorado bee-keepers another, while still others 
have endeavored to show that we can not all be bound }y 
the same rules. It is an important subject, and we need 
all the light we can get on it. 

Those bee-keepers who market honey by the case with 
as much variation in the net weight of the cases as | 
been reported in some instances, are certainly guilty of a 
carelessness that will react severely on the interests of bee- 
keepers in general. If a case of honey is figured as 21 
pounds, and the average weight of a lot of cases is 21 pounds 
it is quite true that there has been no dishonesty practiced 
as between the producer and the wholesale buyer, even ii 
there is considerable variation in individual weights; bu 
where this variation exists, unless the wholesale buyer re- 
grades the honey, or sells by weight, there is bound to be 
more or less injustice and dissatisfaction before it reaches 
the consumer. 

This results in inevitable injury to honey-producing 
terests. Bee-keepers as a class are too apt to lose sight of 
the fact that the sale of the crop is quite as important 
its production. - They are too apt to think that once they hav 
got their honey off their hands their interest in the matter 
ends. Compare their attitude with the scrupulous care taker 
by the producers of most other articles, that their product 
gets into the hands of the consumer so that it is satisfactory 
and pleasing to him. 

If the consumer is not pleased with the honey he buys 
he can, and frequently does; do without any more honey. 
If the retailer gets honey that he can not handle convenient) 
satisfactorily and profitably, he may drop the sale of hone 
altogether in the future. I have frequently found such men w! 
have become disgusted with a poor lot or two of honey they 
have become “stuck” on, and have quit the sale of hon 
entirely on that account. Honey is not the necessity or thi 
staple article that we would like to see it, so he loses 
or no trade thereby in other lines, as his customers, if 
do not see honey, will not usually ask for it or go elsewher: 
hunt it up. 

It is a short-sighted policy that does not consider 
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| fact that the interests of the retailer and consumer must 
| taken into account, and that to practice any injustic: 

| either of them must inevitably injure our trade. This is trv 
| of all branches of trade, but particularly so in ours, wher 
| the consumer may readily dispense with our product if | 
| 

| 


wishes. 

There are great and undeniable advantages in buying and 
selling honey by the case, or by the section, which am 
to the same thing. Grocers almost invariably sell honey 
| the section if its condition will at all admit of it, and after 
| they have once experienced the advantages of the plan, they 
generally prefer to buy as well as sell by the piece. 

To enable them to do this advantageously, there must 
a certain uniformity, not only between sections in each 
but between different cases. 

It is quite possible to have this uniformity. For ) 
have been selling my honey in our local markets by the * 
tion instead of by the pound. It has been most satisfactory 


| to me, and that it has been so to the grocers is evi: 
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he fact that the exception of two or three whose busi- 
habits lead them to demand cheap honey, regardless 
ts condition, there is no longer any objection to this way 
elling, but they prefer it as a more practical, business- 
and time-saving method. Not only has this been the 
in the local markets and surrounding towns, but I have 
very little trouble to sell this way in new markets. Re- 
tly I took a quantity of honey to a city some distance away, 
re they were accustomed to buy their honey by the pound. 
selling to eighteen grocers I heard no objection to my plan 
selling, but some commended it, saying they had been 

‘ing a mistake in selling by weight. 

It is true that to make this method satisfactory requires 

y careful grading, together with such management as 

secure practical uniformity in weight and appearance. 

show how readily this is possible, 1 may say that for a 

mber of years I have put up a large share of my honey in 

ses that were exact and uniform in weight as well as in 
appearance. 

This year I put up 50 cases for this trade; 40 of them 

eighed exactly 22 pounds net each, and the remainder 20 

unds net. For another purpose I put up a number of 12- 

ction cases, each of which weighed exactly 9 pounds net. 
Notice I say these were exact weights, as exact as your 
grocer uses when he weighs out sugar or coffee. Also, in 
all of them the sections in each case were practically uni- 
form in appearance, with no extra light or heavy sections. 
Case after case of this was filled with honey just as it came 
from my storage-crates that without any selection tipped 
the beam at the exact weight. Most cases of course, required a 
little selection to make the weight come out right, but a 
moment's work was all that was required to even them up. 

Several factors helped to produce this uniformity. This 
article is not on the production of honey, so I cannot dis- 
cuss these now, except that I will say that In my opinion 
the principal of them is the use of a narrower section than 
is common. I use 7-to-the-foot, which, by making a comb 
more nearly the thickness which the bees build naturally, 
tends to much greater uniformity. 

But even though your 1% sections will not run as uni- 
form in weight, 1t is an easy matter to make each case of 
a standard weight. Set your empty case on a double-beaim 
scale and balance it on one beam. Put the weight at 
the required point on the other beam, and, with the case 
still on the platform, put in the honey. As you set it in, set 
aside all extra-light and extra-heavy sections. Of the re- 
mainder, put the lightest at one end of the case and the 
heaviest at the other. lf the weight does not come out right, 
it 1s an easy matter by a little selection to vary it either way. 
When you can guarantee weights—not average weights or 
estimated weights, but exact weights—you will have your 
business on a sound commercial basis, and not until then. 
It will take a little time and trouble, it is true, but you will 
be more than paid for these. 

But, you say, what shall we do with the light and heavy 
sections that were set aside? You can case them separately, 
making cases of lighter or heavier weight than the standard, 
or you can combine them, making cases of standard weight, 
even though the sections are not uniform. 

It is better to have nine-tenths of your cases uniform 
and one-tenth very uneven, than to have all more or less 
uneven. Those which are over or under weight, or in which 
the sections are not uniform in weight, should be sold, if 
possible, to those who prefer to buy by weight. Incident- 
ally, let me say that the surest way to cure a grocer of the 
desire to buy honey by weight instead: of by the section is 
always to sell him your heaviest sections. 

No doubt some will say that it does not pay to be so 
particular. It has paid me well. It has enabled me to com- 
pete successfully with the careless and ignorant bee-keepers 
who sell their honey for whatever they can get. Competi- 


+; 


tion has been particularly strong during the past season, 
as | have had to compete not only with the farmers and 
others who keep only a few bees, who are very numerous 
in this locality, but with some making a business of bee- 
keeping, who ought to know better, but who have been selling 
honey all the season for from two to three cents a pound 
less than I have been getting. In spite of this unfair com- 
tition, I have supplied the majority of the grocers of the 
eighborhood and have been able to maintain my price, which 
always based on the top price in the Chicago market, and 
which I never change throughout the season if possible to 
avoid it. I fix my price in the fall, after a careful consider- 


ation of the market, and only once in fifteen years has it 
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been necessary to change this price during the selling season. 
My light-weight, but carefully graded, section, averaging 
a little less than thirteen ounces, has brought as much money 
as the average bee-keeper has received for sixteen ounces. 
Adopt methods that will give you sections of uniform 
weight and appearance, grade your honey carefully and hon- 
estly, sell it by the piece, and you will have some strong 
and effective weapons in your commercial struggle against 
the careless and incompetent. La Salle Co., Ill. 
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No. 6.—Apiculture as a Business. 


Producing Not All; Marketing a Large Problem 
—Difference Between Selling at Home and 
the Foreign Trade—Effect 
of Competition. 


BY R. C. AIKIN, 


To produce is one thing, and to market is another. To 
produce well, and fail in marketing, means unprofitable 
business; and to produce poorly and market well is but 
little better. Both problems must be well considered in under- 
taking the business. Marketing at home—that is, where one 
has a home demand for all his product—is not so com- 
plicated or hard a problem as the outside marketing; the 
home selling does not require the goods to pass through so 
many hands or agencies. For these reasons it is evident 
that there must be more co-operation in the outside work. 
Should some other producer come into my field where there 
is now a local production equal to from two to four times 
the local consumption, he should leave out of his calcula- 
tions the home trade, counting only the foreign. 

There is a great and wide field in which to sell honey, 
in which to develop trade. When we consider the great 
hosts of our population who do not use honey, the thou- 
sands of communities who scarcely know what honey tastes 
like, there need be no question about there being an unde 
veloped foreign trade. By “foreign” I mean any field away 
from the producing point. 

These foreign markets must be reached almost exclu- 
sively by the co-operation of apiarist with apiarist, and 
apiarists with transportation companies and middlemen— 
there is no other feasible way of reaching distant points. 
Near-by markets can be reached with only the transporta- 
tion companies between, or possibly by wagon, and there 
is room in that field, but the biggest field is the one to 
be reached by the general co-operation of all concerned. 
This co-operation question I hope to consider later on; 
at least it should be considered, it is of very grave moment 
to all classes of producers, and more so to honey-producers 
than to some other branches. 

Having decided to go into honey-production, or, being 
already in, we want to know how we are to get the best 
results in honey, both quality and quantity. In each local- 
ity one must adapt himself and management to conditions. 
Whether you have light, amber, dark, or all shades of 
honey; this or that flavor; slow, medium, rapid, intermit- 
tent, or all kinds of flows; all these things are factors that 
will influence results, and must be understood and observed 
in management if a good product is obtained. Just so sure 
as we neglect these things we will drop behind. It is a 
fact that the price of nearly every product is set largely 
by the cost of producing by the best and up-to-date methods; 
and he who is behind in his management is usually also 
behind in his accounts. 

To my way of thinking, there is something radically 
wrong in the present competitive methods; they drive 
out of business the common or mediocre in 
knowledge, vigor, capital, and natural or acquired advan- 
tages. All cannot be at or near markets, post-office, depot, 
and other facilities; cannot have the same capital, the same 
machinery, the same materials. It is out of the province 
of this journal to discuss the cure for general social evils 
but they exist and must be faced, hence I touch upon them 
to prepare the reader better for success in the line of busi- 
ness he has chosen. The short- cuts, kinks, better appli- 
ances and what-not pertaining to the science and detail, are 
things to know in any case. So much for the imperative 


need of much practical knowledge and understanding. _ 

If one has a home demand that takes his product right 
from his honey-house, almost any kind of product can be 
sold—crooked and bulged sections, broken comb, extracted 
If the trade passes 


in bulk, and drawn right from a tank. 
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out to the village and small-town grocers, broken comb 
gets to be out of the question, and uneven and crooked 
sections also do not meet with favor. I find many, cus- 
tomers coming to my honey-house for 15, 25 and 50 or more 
cents’ worth of comb honey, and the customer cares not 
whether one section weighs a pound and a half and its 
neighbor only a half or three-fourths of a pound—just so 
long as I can give them the money’s worth in good and 
fairly nice honey to eat. 

In my practice I use separators, planning to have my 
section honey straight, smooth and even, such as can be 
retailed by the piece at 10, 12%, 15 or 20 cents each. In 
a large crop, however, there is now and then a cull section 
caused by a defective foundation or starter, or one with a 
brace against the separator that causes a break in the 
capping—some that meet with accidents im one way or 
another, and some that I buy from the farmers and from care- 
less apiarists. I sell my nice, smooth honey to go to city and 
fancy markets, but retail the off-grades from the honey- 
house, weighing out by the pound. 

Selling by weight from the average grocery is not prac- 
tical in these days. There is a growing custom to sell 
almost every thing put up in regular packages, each pack- 
age alike and the same weight. We find coffee, tea, baking- 
powders, flavors, meats, flour of every kind, in fact, almost 
every thing, sold in regular packages packed by the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer. I have heard that there are some 
places where butter is cut off in big chunks and weighed 
out, but in this part of the country and all up-to-date places, 
selling by the piece or package is very largely practiced, 
and the bee-man must come up to demand or custom 
else he is out-of-date, and cannot satisfactorily sell his 
product. Even potatoes in this country sell often “by the 
sack.” 

Honey must surely come to be sold as other things are’ 
be put up in packages of even weight, and sold by the 
package at retail. It follows, then, that whether we prefer 
it or not, we must use separators in our supers, or some 
other device or method used that will obtain uniformity in 
weight of sections. I almost see some one or more writers 
hustling into print with arguments to prove my position wrong, 
Saying it is possible to produce a fancy, even-weight sec- 
tion without separators. It is possible, but not PROBABLE. 
Possible when you have full sheets of foundation, thin sec- 
tions (say 1% inches), strong colonies, warm weather, rapid 
flows and skilled apiarists who know how to get the greatest 
number of these factors working harmoniously together. I 
Say it is possible, but not probable—not probable with even 
the fair-to-good practical apiarist, and not always possible 
with the expert. Whenever the apiarist can make or supply 
all the deficiencies or defects caused by natural causes, then, 
and only then, can he produce a fair average finished product 
year by year. 

A practical farmer knows that first and foremost he 
must have a good soil, and that it must be put in order, 
moist, mellow, and in fine condition to receive the seed. 
No matter how good naturally the soil may be, it must be 
prepared. After the soil is ready to receive the seed, then 
comes the choice of good seed to put into the soil. It is a 
familiar thing to most farmers to have observed or exper- 
ienced the loss of a crop from a fine, well-prepared field, 
only because the seed was defective. So may the apiarist 
have the finest stock obtainable, but a miserable failure of 
hives and supers. Farmer bee-keepers and careless and 
impractical apiarists will buy the best hives on the market, 
then proceed to use them like a farmer putting poor seed 
into good ground, or good seed into hard, untilled ground. 
A_good hive wrongly handled makes the possessor worse 
off than a poor hive well handled. 

The value of a hive is in proportion as it enables the 
apiarist to apply methods, to produce results in short cuts, 
saving labor, obtaining control of bees, and thereby turning 
their habits and instincts to further our ends, and facili- 
tating the best finished product. Do not be deceived into 
thinking that a “patent hive” of itself will get you more 
and better honey. It is method—an intelligent manage- 
ment and application of principles—that gets results. The 
hive is but the medium by which we bring about results 
—it is the vehicle. I do not believe we have yet the per- 
fect hive, the one that best enables us to practice to the 
best advantage the knowledge we have attained to in scien- 
tific apiculture. I will confess (parenthetically) that I am 
Striving to perfect a hive that will best enable me to apply 
my present knowledge of the scientific principles of apicul- 
ture, but, if I have not that scientific knowledge, or having 











it will not apply it, my fine, improved hive is worse than 
useless. Bees, of themselves, and following instinct and 
nature, will be just as healthy, gather just as much honey, and 
be better off (they and their owner), dwelling in plain 
box-hives without a frame in them. Remember that the 
hive is but the vehicle by which the apiarist is able to apply 
HIS KNOWLEDGE. Larimer Co., Colo. 











The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








BEES AND SOUND FRUIT. 


The Canadian experiments to prove that bees do not 
injure sound fruit seem pretty satisfactory. By starting very 
hungry bees to work on sound fruit dipped in honey, and 
also on similar fruit with little holes punched in it, right 
alongside, the conditions seem to be made sufficiently allur- 
ing and natural. And when they wreck the perforated fruit, 
and polish off the dipped fruit without making any holes in 
it, it’s pretty plain that they at least don’t know how to do 
anything more. It matters comparatively little to the fruit- 
man whether they don’t know how or are physically incapable. 
Still, this does not entirely obliterate previous testimony that 
they do sometimes learn the trick of forming a hot, seeth- 
ing, miniature swarm on a bunch of grapes until they either 
burst the berries or pry them loose at the stem. I have 
grapes of many varieties, and only once in twenty-odd years 
do I remember to have seen something that looked a little 
like this. By rubbing long enough in one place a single bee 
could wear a hole and there is some testimony on record to 
the effect that they sometimes learn the trick of doing this. 
Page 73. ae 

ELECTING OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL. 


~ 


Say, combine the two methods of electing officers. Begin 
the ballot at the annual meeting, where the desirability or non- 
desirability of changes can be talked over. Report the vote as 
far as it has gone. Then (after it is seen just how the cat is 
jumping) allow a sufficient time for the votes of absent mem- 
bers to be sent in. Or, would that lead to spite-work, to 
defeat just the ones that ought to be elected? I premise 
that the Scylla and the Charybdis of the thing are, that one 
method elects by a disgracefully lean minority, and the other 
method gives the voters no chance to concentrate on any- 
body else than the man already in the office. Page 83. 


THE WHIMSICAL HONEY-EATER. 


Yes, the man who cultivates a whim that he can’t eat 
genuine honey, but can eat imitation honey all right—he’s 
a tough proposition. What Edison, what Whitney, will in- 
vent a method that can reach and evangelize him? Page 88. 


SUGAR-MAPLE AFTER FRUIT-BLOOM—RATTLE-HEAD BEES. 


Why is this thus? North Carolina reports sugar-maple 
blooming after fruit-bloom. Here it is the other way. Page 
92. 

Rattle-heads indeed were those bees that took up their 
quarters in a five-gallon oil-can. Page 93. 


CARBON BISULPHID. 


Carbon bisulphid is a live topic on account of the pres- 
ent probability that it will displace sulphur in the important 
work of killing off our vermin and things. We greatly need 
the best, whatever it is. Very heavy, both as a fluid and as 
a vapor. Four cups of it weigh as much as five of water; but it 
only takes two—say bushels—of the vapor to balance five of 
air. One result is that with care it can be poured from one 
bushel to another. This is a practical matter, for we need 
to remember the difficulty of getting it equally distributed 
in the top of a closet or the top of a stack of hives. Water 
don’t run up hill. Fortunately, heavy vapor, although it 


doesn’t love to run up hill, will eventually mix with the air 
and then go up to some extent. Page go. 
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* Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


ue Questions may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EprITor.] 








Honey from Box-Hives. 


On page 10 instruction is given to melt combs of honey 
ken from box-hives, with the hint that the melting will not 
iprove the quality of the honey. A much better way is to 
t out the major part of the honey before there is any melt- 
g. Sortover the combs, and crush them, then give the 

boney time to drain out in a warm place. 

I would not have made this correction if it had not been 
for the *‘after-thinking ” my good brother Hasty gave it, page 
|22. It is a comfort for me to know that such sharp eyes are 
upon my work, and that an occasional slip will thus do less 
mischief. Never mind the ‘ know-it-all style,” Bro. Hasty ; 
give us the truth. C. C. MILLER. 


—_— 


Questions Answered Before. 





What is the new style section D. H. Metcalf calls attention 
to on page 61? 
Please describe ‘*Golden’s combination comb-honey hive,” 
with plan or system, as mentioned on page 57. 
CALIFORNIA. 
ANSWER.—You will find these questions answered a week 
or two ago as fully as I could answer them. 


_—— 
><. 


Moving Bees 60 Rods. 





I have about 100 colonies of bees, and I want to move 
them 60 rods. They are within the corporation, and the 
people are getting stung and bothered around the wells and 
watering-places. I have plenty of water for them, but they 
go elsewhere. I would like to know when would be the best 
time to move them. They are packed with chaff, with a shed 
over them. Do you think they will come back home again ? 

ILLINOIs. 

Moving the bees 60 rods may and may not make a differ- 
ence about their troubling wells and watering-places. Ifa 
good watering-place is afforded them near by, they may not 
care to go a great distance, otherwise they will not mind a 
distance of 60 rods. There will be less trouble about their 
going back to the old place if moved right away thanif moved 
after they have begun to fly freely. But the unpacking and 
disturbance will not benefit the bees. Better wait till the 
weather gets a little warmer, say the middle of April; then 
when you areexpecting a warm day, shut them up the even- 
ing before, move them in the forenoon without trying to 
handle them carefully, pound on the hives till they roar, then 
open the hives and set boards in front of the entrances. 

Oe 


Driving Staples in T Supers. : 


Iam in trouble. Can you help me out? 

How can I drive in staples like the enclosed without bend- 
ing them all crooked? I’ve got to use such staples for T-tin 
rests, and I can’t succeed in driving in asingle one properly. 

As they are to be used with supers having a bee-space at the 
top, they must be bent at right angles after being driven in. 
How can I bend them without losing them in the wood ? 

I thought that you could help me because you used the T- 
supers yourself. If you do not use bent staples for T-tin rests, 
will you please tell me what you use ? 

Please, please do not answer through the American Bee 
Jour nal. Iecan’t wait solong. No doubt the answers appear 
/y turns there, and I’d have to wait weeks. WISCONSIN. 


Use a big, heavy hammer—no toy affair—so that you will 
hot drive alternately one side then the other, and if the face of 
your hammer is not broad enough you might use the side of 
the hammer. Drive the staple in to the proper depth, then by 
one or more blows of the hammer bend it over while you hold 








firmly against the staple the back edge of a saw or something 
of that kind ; then draw out the saw and finish driving in the 
staple. 

If I should do as you say, and not make answer in the 
American Bee Journal, that would practically bar me out 
from making any answer at all, and you wouldn’t want that, 
would you? For you see, the same reason that would make it 
desirable for you to have your answer by mail would make 
others want theirs by mail, and it would hardly do for me to 
make fish of one and fowl] of another. And if I should answer 
all by mail I’m afraid you’d have to wait longer than you do 
now, for such letters would have to take second place, and 
with so many I’m afraid I would get several weeks behind, 
whereas at present the Editor pays me for answering them and 
they take first place. All such letters are answered as promptly 
as possible, and I try to manage so there shall be no delay in 
getting them to Chicago, and I suppose effort is made to get 
them in print in the first number possible after they are re- 
ceived. So there is not the long delay you suppose. In some 
cases, however, it may happen that if the question is sent 
direct to me the answer will get into print a week sooner than 
if it is sent to Chicago. 


Requeening—Dividing Colonies—Rearing Queens--Gal- 
vanized Iron and Honey. 


1. I have the crossest bees that ever were—there is noend 
to the fight there isin them. Last summer they kept sentries 
at the doors and windows all the time, and woe be to the 
stranger or neighbor who might visit. I tried to be as gentle 
with smoke and handling as possible, but sting they would. 
Now I know the Doctor will say, *‘ Kill the queen.” Is that so, 
Doctor? 

2. Well, then, I am after you for the shortest way to fill 
up her place again. 

3. One more question: How and when to divide for in- 
crease, and how to give queenless part a queen or queen-cell. 
I think it is best for me to divide for increase ; it gives less 
trouble in watching swarms to double the colonies, as less is 
all I want; I am after the honey. 

4. Do you think it the best way to put an extra hive on top 
of a strong colony with excluder between, near the time of 
honey-flow, or would you put extra below ? 

5. Is it best to rear queens in a full colony? Woulda 
strong half-colony not do as well ? 

6. How many sheets of foundation or starters would you 
give a swarm at first ? 

7. How would this plan do for securing a few fertile 
queens, and to have them on hand when needed? I divide a 
10-frame empty into 4 sections, by division-boards, each 
apartment to have an entrance of its own, then place in each 
section a frame with bees, brood and queen-cell, and another 
with honey; then let the queen get fertilized before using.., 

8. Will galvanized-iron tanks injure the quality of honey 
if standing in them for a time? NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. No, I’m not so sure I would say to kill the 
queens. I’m a little afraid I can’t trust you to do them justice. 
Sometimes it seems that all the bees in the apiary are cross 
when it’s only the bees of one colony, and it would hardly do 
to start with a gun after queens till very sure just which are 
the guilty onps, or which is the quilty one. Watch closely the 
behavior of different colonies, and you may find there is just 
one colony which has bees that follow you all over the apiary. 
So long as you are nowhere near their hive they may not 
molest you, but if you go at all near the front of their hive 
they promptly make an attack and keep it up until you leave 
the apiary entirely. Neither will it always do to issue a ver- 
dict of guilty upon one single count. There may be some 
special reason why a colony is very cross today without it being 
irretrievably bad. But if it has established a permanent repu- 
tation for viciousness then off with the head of the queen. 

2. Rear queens in nuclei, and use them as needed. 

3. As a leading object with you is to prevent swarming, 
do your dividing a little before there is danger of swarming, 
but not necessarily before any preparations for swarming are 
made. How best to divide is a very hard question. What is 
best for one may not be best for another. You will do well to 
try different ways and then decide what is best for you. One 
way is to take from acolony all its brood but one frame, and 
to take that away two or three days later. Take the bees 
with half the combs, and brush them off the other half, of 
course being sure that the queen is left in the old hive, Start 
a new colony with these combs, and give them a laying queen 
aftera day ortwo. The queen may be given in the usual 
manner in an introducing-cage, or if she is given froma 
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nucleus she may be given without caging; merely take a 
frame of brood from the nucleus, queen, bees and all, and put 
ina hive. Another good way is the nucleus plan. Commenc- 
ing with the colonies most in danger of swarming, take from 
them brood enough to discourage them, and distribute it 
among the nuclei you are building up. Better have the queen 
laying in the nucleus before beginning to build up much. 

4. I’m not sure that I know exactly what you are after. 
In any case, I would have the queen below, and if the extra 
story were filled with extracting-frames I would put it above, 
although I have known bees to make good work storing in ex- 
tracting-frames below. If the extra story is to help prevent 
swarming, then put a// frames of brood in the upper story, 
leaving the queen with empty combs or foundation below. 
That will work well for extracted honey, and will be better to 
prevent swarming than the plan you tried of putting up the 
brood piecemeal. 

5. Yes and no. Upto the time the cells are sealed no colony 
isjany too strong, in my opinion, to care for them. There are 
some, I know, who think a weaker colony will do as well, but 
my view would do no harm, even if they are right. Whena 
cell is about ready to have the queen emerge, it may as well be 
given to a nucleus, for it will be wasting something like two 
weeks’ time of a strong colony to take care of it. 

6. I don’t know. The easiest way is to fill the hive at the 
Start, and for extracted honey it may be as well. For results in 
comb honey it may work better to give only half the number 
at the start, and give the rest in ten days or two weeks. 

7. First-rate. Reared many a queen that way. Of course, 
have entrances on all four sides. 

8. Testimony varies. Reports from abroad say harm has 
been done by it. In this country itis generally believed to be 
all right. Possibly it would be best. not to have a large surface 
of the metal in proportion to the amount of honey. 


+2 —____- 


Feeding Bees in the Cellar, Etc. 

1. My bees are sometimes a little restless, buzzing and 
coming to the hive-entrances (I winter them in the cellar). As 
I have not had any experience with bees I don’t know whether 
they are short on stores. In that case, what is the best thing 
to do? 

2. Is it harmful to open and examine the hive at this time 
of the year (Feb. 17)? I have been thinking about doing it, 
but if I should open the hive and disturb the bees, I believe I 
would get them all around the cellar. 

3. One hive seems to be slightly damp, which I suppose it 
should not be. What can be done about that ? 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The best thing to do depends upon circum- 
stances. If you are fortunate enough to have a deep space 
under the bottom-bars, sections of honey, or a comb of honey, 
can be shoved under, taking care to see that it touches the 
bottom-bars, or at least that the bees get started onit. It may 
be necessary to stir the bees up a little to make sure of this. 
It may be that the top of the hive is the only part you can get 
at,in which case you may put in honey in frames or lay acake 
of candy on top, covering up well. j 

2. Of course, it is not the most desirable thing to disturb 
the bees at all, but if carefully and gently done, the hives may 
be opened and frames even taken out without disturbing them 
very much, Thereis not much danger of getting them all 
over the cellar. 

3. It is possible that the hives need a little more ventila- 
tion. If there is no ventilation above, and if the entrance is 
too small, the moisture from the bees will condense on the 
walls of the hive. It matters little how the air gets to the 
bees so there is plenty of it. It may be sealed air-tight above 
if it is all open below ; and it may be sealed air-tight below if 
there is no covering on top; or it may have the usual summer 
entrance and a little chance for air to escape at the top, such 
a chance as would be given by laying a nail under one corner 
of the cover. 

ee 


Swarming Management—Clipped Queens. 


1. My bees usually swarm during Apri] and May. What 
is the best plan to get the most honey ? Is it best to Jet them 
swarm and give the prime swarm the most of the brood-frames 
with the brood, and give the new swarm empty supers ? or is 
some other plan better? If you advise giving the new swarms 
combs from the mother colony, how many would be best? I 
find it to be the best plan with me to push the new swarms at 
the expense of the mother colony, to get the most honey. But 
if you will give me a better plan, I will certainly be glad. 

2. If a queen is not hurt while being clipped, does the 





clipping ever injure her in any way afterwards? ‘A thing 
do not like is a prime swarm to leave me and go to the woods, 
SoutH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. You're right, ‘‘ to push the swarms at the 
expense of the mother colony to get the most honey.” But 
instead of giving the brood to the swarm and leaving the 
partly-fflled sections with the old colony, do just the other way. 
Give the swarm frames filled with foundation or with starters, 
and after a day or two, when the queen has begun laying 
the brood-chamber, take the supers from the old colony an 
give to the swarm. In order to make the swarm stronger, ¢ 
this: When the prime swarm issues, hive it on the old stand 
and set the old hive close beside it. A week later move thie 
old hive toa new stand. That will throw all the field force 
intothe swarm, making the mother colony so weak that it 
will not send out a second swarm. All this is on the supposi- 
tion that your earlier flow is the more important one. If you 
have a heavy flow continuing late in the season, and there js 
no danger of overstocking your field, then it may be better not 
to concentrate all your effort upon the swarm, 

2. Of the great number of clipped queens I have had, | 
never could see that one was worse for the clipping afterward, 


—_——_—+ o-»__- 


American and European Linden—Wintering Bees—End 
of Honey-Flow. 


= 


Well, here lam again asking questions, but if you get 
weary of me, why just turn me down. 

1. What is the difference between the American and Ger- 
man linden ? or, in other words, which of them is what bee- 
keepers call ‘* basswood ?” 

2. Which is the better, a dead-air space about the bees, 
or to have that air-space filled with mineral wool or some 
other packing-material ? 

3. Is ita good plan to raise the hives say about four 
inches from the bottom-board for wintering bees on the sum- 
mer stands—I mean to have a frame made four inches high 
and the same dimensions as the bottom-board, so they may be 
removed in the spring ? 

4. Have you any way to tell when the honey-flaw is over 
in summer ? PENN. 


ANswERs.—1. I don’t know enough to tell just what the 
difference between the American and European linden is; but 
it is not very great. The American is called basswood. 

Y. It is considered better with the packing. 

3. It is a very excellent plan. I get something like the 
same result by having a bottom-board 2 inches deep, filling 
up the extraspace in summer. 

4. Yes; when the bees have been doing good work at 
storing, and some day when you go into the apiary and fee! 
inclined to say, ‘‘ What under the sun makes the bees so cross 
to-day ?” the probability is that the flow is letting up. So 
long as the flow lasts you will have little or no trouble with 
robber-bees: but when the flow stops you will find them in- 
clined to pounce upon a frame of brood or honey if left ex- 
posed. 

Don’t you worry about being turned down for asking ques- 
tions, so long as you do not easily find answers to them in your 
text-book. Come on with your questions ; I’ve a whole lot of 
answers left, quite a large percent of them being, ‘‘I don't 
know.” 


Why Did the Bees Die? 





I have lost 27 colonies during the winter. They had 
plenty of stores but it was very nearly as thick as taffy. Is 
this the reason they died? If not, what do you think killed 
them? They had good winter quarters. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. It is possible that along with 
the thickness of the honey there may have been something 
wrong about the quality. You do not say anything about th 
condition of the bees excepttheirdeath. If they suffered with 
diarrhea, the quality of the honey was probably at fault. It 
is just possible that they died for want of moisture, in which 
case I should expect to find them in much the same condition 
as if they had starved ; but l’m not entirely sure about this. 














Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of =1.0 
for your Bee Journal subscription a fol year tm advance, 


we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will menticnit. 
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Winter Is Over Here. 


\y 28 colonies have come through in fine 
They are gathering pollen every day. 
nter is over in this locality. 

H. D. Murry. 
tankin Co., Miss., Feb. 27. 


ane 
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Wants More Particulars. 


We are often induced to read a seemingly 
teresting article and at the conclusion ex- 
aim, ‘*O pshaw!” Just.so with the buck- 
vheat item on page 108. We have no way of 
idging the value of the plant by that item, 
s we do not know whether he had one colony 
or a thousand working on the buckwheat. 
Bee-keepers, please give us complete reports, 
ot half-finished, unintelligible ones. Our 
me is too valuable to be thus wasted. 
Joun M. Davis. 

Maury Co., Tenn., Feb. 25. 





Wintering in Chaff Hives. 


Bees did fairly well last season. I started 
with 25 colonies last spring, and increased to 
{5, from which I harvested 125 cases of 24 
sections each of comb honey, and 1,000 
pounds of extracted. 

I have 40 colonies in winter quarters, which 
are all right at the present time. I wintered 
them on the summer stands, in chaff hives of 
my own construction, made of lap-siding 
6x 20x24 inches for the 8-frame dovetailed 
hive, giving room for 3 inches of chaff all 
around, and about 13 inches over the brood- 
nest. The cover is made like a roof of shingles. 
| tind that the more chaff there is over the 
brood-nest the better it is, because it takes 
up more moisture during severe, cold weather. 

C. J. OLDENBURG. 

Scott. Co., Minn., March 3. 





A Florida Report. 


If my health were good I would consider my- 
self in good pasturage ; but I am afflicted 
with sciatic rheumatism anda good part of 
the time I am not able to be with my bees. I 
have produced some large crops of honey here 
on the river. Three yearsago my bees gave 
me 22 gallons of honey to the colony. Last 
year was a bad one, and they stopped at 14 
gallons. I keep from 60 to 70 colonies. 

We winter bees on the summer stands, of 
course. I have 76 colonies now, nearly all ap- 
parently in good shape. One of my neighbors 
had a good swarm yesterday. I study bees, 
read bees, work with bees, and with the help 
of the “Old Reliable.*” When asked if I am 
a bee-keeper my answer is, ‘‘I bee.”’ 

H. F. BAKER. 

Liberty Co., Fla., Feb. 27. 





A North Dakota Report for 1901. 


Uast season I was very successful with 8 


colonies, spring count, and got over 600 
pounds of honey, 70 was in sections and bal- 
ance extracted ; besides, I increased to 20 col- 
onies, which were put into winter quarters 


first week in November in fairly good con- 
aition, . ~ 
| took a Michigan man’s plan that I saw in 
the Bee Journal, to run more for honey than 
increase of bees, but I got fooled some. The 
| was, when the colonies became strong in 
od, to put an-extra hive on top with ex- 
ider between, and keep lifting up frames of 
| from below to the upper part. This 
Was to give no swarming and lots of honey, 
nstead there was galore of swarming, and 
| fairly lost track of how they were, and 
Where they were. 
vas fortunate in havinga visit at the time 
To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W. Chester,Pa. 
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in lots of 4 cans 


Alfalfa Honey--¢ cents a pound ™ cr more. 
AUTODATA 
=——BEST= 


Extracted Honey FOr salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





WWE 


UY) 
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This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. Thecans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send for catalog. 


We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers' Supplies ag Northwest 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


. We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping, Facilities 


HELLO! A7ITEL 1902 GOODS! .-. Have you seen it— 

HERE OUR CATALOG—showing the greatest HI\ E on earth, ‘‘Muth’s 

Special’’ Dovetail, it’sa ‘““CRACKER JACK,” neat and most sub- 

WE stantial on the market, will wear a life time, no warp to Cover or 

ARE... Bottom-Board. Finest Supplies in the world, at maker’s prices. 
Service and Shipping Facilities Perfect. Let us estimate your wants. 

Our Buckeye Strain Italian Queens are Unsurpassed. Untested, 75 cents each; 6 for $4.00. 


Selected Tested, THE FRED WwW. MUTH Co., Front an Walnut Sts., 


$1.50, Order now. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



















ty WAS which we send anywhere on thirty days’ free trial. Keep 
itif you like it. Has all late improvements, patent cop- 


per pipe heating system, perfect regulator, safety lamp 
FR E E and nursery. 


Catalogue free. For lc we willsend you our 


book on *Profitable Poultry” and a year’s subscription to 
a leading poultry paper. Make no mistake, get a Hawkeye. 


HAWKEYE INCUBATOR CO., BOX 17, NEWTON, IOWA. 
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describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 


Our New Catalog, ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. lf you 


have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your 
name and address aud one 


will be mailed you FREE G, B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 
AGENCIES: L.C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 
and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junrfction, Colo.; 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.: E, T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill; F.C. Erkel, 515 
lst Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Wash. 





Enough to discourage anyone. Ill health, 
big doctor bills, no pleasure in life; blue and 
discouraged. What's the matter? Simply 
this. You can’t work well, play well or 
sleep well until your body is in good healthy 
condition, and you can’t keep the body in 
good healthy condition if you allow disease 
to once get a foot-hold. It is for this reason 
that a bottle of 


Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment 


is so valuable in the house. It is ready when 
the first sign of cold or chill is felt. A few 
drops then does what a doctor would charge many 
dollars to do later. We receive numberless letters 
like the following: 
Manawa, Wis., July 5, 190%, 
I have used Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Lini- 
ment for colds and cramps with very best results,”’ 
H, F, Ora, 


The Best Remedy made for 


Colds Coughs, Colic, Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, \\\ 
Dysentery, Indigestion, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, etc. \ \y 
An especially strong point about Watkins’ Lini- \\\ 

ment from the farmers’ view-point, is that it is \\ 

equally good for : \ 


MAN AND BEAST. "\ 
P Our agent will furnish you with any y// hy, 
= of Watkins’ Remedies, or if we have bal 
no agent in your neighborhood, write 

to us, and we will see that you are 

supplied, 


GIFT FOR 1902. 


We offer a beautiful Cook Book and 
Home Doctor this year to anyone who 
will send us his name andaddress ona postal card. 
Filled with useful information on everything per- 
taining tothe home. Write to-day. It is free. 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 


10 Liberty St., WINONA, MINN., U.S. A. 








Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis.5 


TA26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
we This is a good time 


28 cents Cash JK, Dine se 
paid for Beeswax. % 2 ce’s"pime" 


: ‘ CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price, 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Ybe2wzitize | 














of an old bee-keeper who examined all tl 
colonies, and found out their whereabout 
and how they were for queens, brood, et 
One trouble was, the queens would hatch o) 
in the upper part, and there was no “‘go out 
for them, 

There was one very good plan he told me o 
and that was to keep a record of how ea 
colony was, on a piece of board, day and date 
so after that every hive was looked over s 
many days after date, and all went splendid 
for honey and increase. 

The basswood yielded finely, and I canno 
speak too much in favor of the sweet clove: 
One thing I would notice about a patch of 
yellow sweet clover—that I raised from t} 
seed of one plant 3 years ago—it bloomed 
or 4 weeks before the white kind, and just : 
the right time, and the bees seemed fairly 1 
go for it. Then they took to the white bloom 
and worked on it until the frost came in Se; 
tember. It grew from 7 to 8 feet tall. Ou 
cattle will eat it whenever they get a chanc« 


I have had a very good time this wint 
looking over the copies of the American Bee 
Journal, and am sure to be benefitted by its 
useful hints. 

Thanks to Dr. Miller for his clear, honest 
talk and answers to questions; likewise Da 
dant, Doolittle, and others. R. McCrRapIE 

North Dakota, Jan. 29. 





Few Dead Bees in Wintering. 


Bees have wintered well so far. I never 
saw so few bees die during the winter in the 
colonies left on the winter stands. Up to 
within the past three weeks there were 
scarcely more than a dozen dead bees to the 
hive. It warmed up yesterday, and those on 
the summer stands lost a few bees by their 
dropping into the snow-water ; in fact, there 
were more lost from this cause within a few 
hours than died all winter. H. G. QurRIn. 

Erie Co., Ohio, Feb. 24. 





Fine Weather—Selling Candied 
Honey. 


The weather is very fine in this part of the 
country, and ifit stays mild we will be able to 
report fine wintering of bées. 

I have sold all my last year’s crop of ex- 
tracted honey—about 24,000 pounds—over 
20,000 pounds being put into lard-pails. This 
was sold candied. You see, the people don't 
want it that way. As soon as they get it 
they will melt it and eat it. But some prefer 
it candied. R. C. ATKIN. 

Larimer Co., Colo., Feb. 25. 





No Honey Last Season. 


There was no honey here last season. [| 
probably will have to feed my bees when 
spring comes. But a bee-keeper is always 
hopeful. FRED BIESEMEIER. 

Johnson Co., Nebr., Feb. 19. 





Heavy Loss in Wintering. 


As I have seen no letters from this part of 
Illinois, I thought I would give the condition 
of things. Wehave had a cold winter here 
Bees went into winter quarters in fine condi- 
tion, colonies strong, with plenty of supplies, 
such as it was, to last them, but, alas, it was 
honey-dew, and the result is that nine-tenths 
of them are dead, and those that are living 
are in bad condition. 

We had noclover last summer, consequent!) 
they gathered honey-dew in September and 
October. It looks as if we will have to gojout 
of business, or stock up from some othe! 
locality. C. Zou! 

Fulton Co., Ill., Feb. 28. 





A Severe Winter. 


f\ We are having one of the most severe \ 
ters here in years. Snow came very ea 
there being good sleighing for Thanksgiv 
and staying right along, with the except 
of a sudden but short thaw in Decen 
which washed terribly, tearing out brides 
and doing immense damage. 

We are now undergoing our third blizzard 
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month, and the snow-banks were ten feet 
before this began, there being many in- 
ces where the sleigh tracks were higher 
the fence on either side of the roadway 
other places where the banks have been 
eled through, where it was impossible 
, person standing in the field adjacent to 
ighway to see any portion of either team 
river as they passed through these deep, 
eled places. 
inter came so early, so we are louking for 
early spring, but we have fears for the 
ty of our bees, on account of their long 
finement and the severity of the winter. 
CLARENCE WILKINS. 
ortland Co., N. Y., Feb. 19. 





May Have a Fair Season. 


lhe unexpected good rains have come, and 
is raining now. It is late but we may have 
fair season after all. M. H. MENDLESON. 
Ventura Co., Calif., Feb. 25. 





Thinks Bees Will Winter. 


My bees have not had a chance to fly since 
st December, but I think they will come 
rough all right as they had plenty of good 
oney to winter on. . I. CLARK. 
Addison Co., Vt., Feb. 2: 





Honey Sold Well. 


We had between 600 and 700 pounds of first- 
ass honey last season, which I sold mostly 
the home market at 25 cents per pound for 
both comb and extracted, and could have sold 
double that if I had had it. 
L. E. AMMIDOWN 
W orcester Co., Mass., Feb. 24. 





A Good Suggestion. 


Talk is of no value without action. If 
everybody waits for the crowd there will not 
be any crowd. Mr. Ferguson (page 140) 
starts Out with a dollar for 1902. Here is my 
dollar for 1903, toward the type-setting ma- 
chine. 

Now, come on boys; make a crowd; pay up 
all arrearages, and a year in advance if possi- 
ble; and here we are, A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., lowa., March 3. 


Wouldn’t it bea fine thing if every sub- 
scriber who is in arrears on his Bee Journal 
subseription would pay everything to the end 
f 1902 ? Why not?—Eprror. | 




















Gill’s Weather-Proof Hive-Cover. 


Easterners can not easily understand the 
flects of a Colorado sun in warping, twisting, 
checking hive-covers. One man suys a 
Colorado sun ‘ will pull out nails and hide 
them.’ That may be exaggerated. M. A. 
(rill has devised a cover that he thinks will 
the worst that a Colorado sun can do. 
iys in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


ise the standard, 8-frame hive, and in get- 
hut the material for the cover, I first get 
tarim, the sides of which are 1x2%¢x22 
long. Along one side of the side- 
es I cut a rabbet 3¢x%¢ inches. Across the 
of the strips I dado in 3gx% of an inch. 
ow the end-pieces of the rim, which are 
14 inches long. to set in, and I nail 
ways, as you will notice by referring to 

of the cover. 
yp of the rim I nail two boards that are 
ship-lapped together (very common 
can be used). In nailing the cover 
Ig I use thirty 7-penny, cement-dipped, 





Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 


the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 16, QUINCY, ILL, 


“lease mention Bee Journal When writing. 


Headquarters 


——— 


Beekeepers 
Supplies es: 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 

















Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You willsave money by buying from me. 

Orders taken for Queens—GOLDEN ITALIANS, 


Rep CLOVER OUVEENS, and CARNIOLANS. 
For prices I refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR THE WIFE 


AND CHILDREN. 

Get an incubator that they can run; 
one that will do good work from the 
start and last for years. The Sure 
Hatch is made of California red 
wood, with 120z.cold rolled copper tank, 
@Hydro-Safety Lamp, Climax Satety boiler an 4 
House Corrugated W afer regulator. Send for our big 
* Qefree catalog. It gives actual photographs ot hun- 
dreds who are making money with the Sure Hateh Incubater. Our 
Common Sense Brooder is the best. end now. 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus,0. 


WaNlb6d secit’hoa 


TT & CO.,199S. Water St., CHICAGO 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 




















Best i in the World, 


None so low in price. Largest illustrated 
seed catalogue ¢ ever printed, FREE. En- 
graving of every variety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
packages, rare sorts, presented FREE 
with every order. Send name and address 
by card or letter 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 











flat-head nails. I then give the cover a heavy 
coat of paint, using outside white made from 
oxide of zinc and lead, and then right on to 
this green paint I lay a piece of thin, un- 
bleached muslin, cut two inches larger all 
around than the top of the cover. Standing 
at the end of the cover, I cut a two-inch gash 
into the cloth, two inches from the corner. 
This allows the side strips to lap around under 
the ends. I now give the whole cover another 
heavy coat of the same paint right on top of 
the cloth, and make the laps at the corners in 
green paint, both underneath, in the middle, 
and outside: and I would advise to give it an- 
other coat of paint after it isdry. Sucha 
cover will not warp, twist nor check, and it 
can be exposed to all of the elements of this 
or any climate; and, in my opinion, if given 
a coat of paint, such as I have named, once in 
three to five years, its owner will have a good 
water-proof cover as long as he cares to keep 
bees. 

When this cover is placed on the hive, it 
rests upon the sides only; the ends shutting 
down over. There is about ‘4-inch play all 
around, and it is at the ends where is secured 
the circulation through the air-chamber, 
which I consider one of its most important 
features. 

Asan inside covering I use two or three 
thicknesses of burlap, both summer and win- 
ter; and when I crowd the cover on, the bur- 
lap, being cut 44 inch larger than the hive, is 
drawn taut so that the bees have a space 
above the frames; and the cover is held 
securely without any stooping over 700 times 
each week to pick up a ten-pound stone. 





Old Bees More Poisonous Than Young 
Ones. 


When I have forced a very young bee to 
sting me, I have been surprised at the mild- 
ness of the sting. So I am not surprised that 
Dr. Langer reports the amount of poison car- 
ried by a nurse-bee to be .00015 of a gram, 
while that of a field-bee was twice as much, 
ranging from .00025 to .00035—[Sometimes 
the sting of a worker right from the fields is 
so painful that I feel like groaning—yes, and 
I do groan—with pain. Iam quite prepared 
to believe that the fielders have twice the 
amount of poison in their poison-sacs that the 
home-bees have.—Ep. |—Stray Straw in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture. 





Shipping Comb and Extracted Honey 
‘ in Barrels. 


Henceforth I want all honey in packages of 
10 pounds and under in barrels. There is no 
packing case that can compare to it, anyway 
you take it. A barrel will hold about 250 
pounds when in 5-lb. or 10-lb. pails, which is 
more than 4 crates of six 10-pound pails 
each. I prefer empty sugar-barrels, which 
if purchased when not much in demand (I 
suppose any time except during apple harvest) 
they can be had for about 10 cents each. They 
are preferable to either the regular apple-bar- 
rel or salt-barrels. 

We can readily see that when compared as 
to cost the barrel is away ahead of crates: be- 
sides, it takes less time to pack and close one 
barrel than it does our four crates, but the 
difference here is not so marked, but apart 
from the cheapness it is much easier to handle 
a barrel than any other large package that has, 
or even can be, devised. I would rather 
handle one barrel of 200 pounds or 250 pounds 
than half that amount in crates, 
when in one crate. 

Then, again, it is handled much more eare- 
fully in barrels. It is for this reason I fre- 
quently ship comb honey in them. I referred 
to the contents getting soiled when in crates: 
there is no trouble of this sort with the bar- 
rels, so that I know of no reason why they 
should not be used in preference, unless the 
quantity is not large enough. Even then, if 
you fill the barrel half full it will compare 
favorably with crates, unless it may be 
slightly heavier, but they are a gain in this 
respect when compared to four crates, 

As to honey in the comb I prefer shipping 
in barrels when the quantity is not large and 
the distance very far. Some four years ago 
I shipped to 18 different places in the West. 
one lot going to Edmonton, 200 miles north 
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Burlington 


Houte 





Every day during March 
and April we shall sell 


Cheap Tickets 
To The 


Northwest 


Montana, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and N.W.Wyoming 


Our fast train service from Chicago to 
St. Paul, Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
and our system of Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free) and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars—only $6 for a double berth 
Chicago to Pacific Coast—in addition 
to the regular Pullman cars, makes 
the Burlington Route the most com- 
fortable and convenient way to the 
Northwest. Ask you nearest ticket 
agent about it or write me for a folder 
giving particulars. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. Ry. 


Chicago. 
116 











Steen ance 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winni ltry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illtatrates end “Seswibes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
- gives reasonable prices ofeggsandstocl Many bintsto 
poultry raisers, Send 10c in silver or stamps for this 
“ noted book, B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


51D8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


wiviwiviviw STRONGEST 

TAWAWAVAWawat MADE,  Bull- 

‘WaWaVagavay: strong. Chicken- 

viwawagueneudticht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

wWa@tuwumascen crices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 
WAWARE COLLED SPRING FENCE CO 

MAS Box 59 Winchester, Indiana, U.S. As 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 















We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 25% 50m 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 90 1.70 4.00 7.75 
White Clover ............ 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... -80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 


wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





of Calgary, or over 2,000 miles with all the 
changes incidental to shipping ‘‘lake and 
rail,’’ but in neither this nor any of the rest was 
a section broken. I have reason to know, as 
I was on hand to see. The heads were closed 
in the usual way so that rolling it was prob- 
ably in order. 

Comb honey in barrels has this adyantage, 
there is more spring or ‘‘ give’’ to it than 
when ina box. It stands a good chance of 
never being so placed that the sections will be 
exactly the opposite way to what they should 
be so that the jar and shunting is not so fatal. 
Honey in crates will be loaded one of two 
ways—the right or the wrong way, no half- 
way between. Apart from the ‘give’ or 
spring this is a strong pointin favor of bar- 
rels. 

As I have already said, it is when shipping 
comb in small lots or long distances, and not 
when shipped in quantities, that I favor this 
method. Just how large a quantity, that I 
am not prepared to say.—G. A. DEADMAN, in 
The Canadian Bee Journal. 





A Common Course in Bee-Keeping, 


Theoretical bee-keeping around the winter’s 
fireside is one thing, and practical bee-keep- 
ing in the field quite another. A mere ama- 
teur may operate the former, while it not 
infrequently requires a whole crew of ex- 
perts, aided by all members of the family, re- 
gardless of sex, color or former occupation, 
together with invited guests thrown in for 
good measure, to control the latter. 

How few of us but have seen men standing 
around al) day in the cold and perchance 
storm, at *‘the sale,’ only for the blessed priv- 
ilege of paying three or four prices for old, 
dilapidated hives inhabited by weak or other- 
wise inferior colonies of bees, and then tak- 
ing extra precautions about moving their 
precious treasure, only to find them dead in 
the spring, or, should a portion survive, keep- 
ing them year after year, ever hoping for re- 
turns, (presumably on the ‘‘ open sesame ”’ 
principle) until all succumb to want and 
neglect, when the wrecks are converted into 
kindling wood. This, too, when the amount 
of the investment would have secured not 
only the kindling wood, but many a pound of 
sweetness with which to regale friends and 
family.—SOMNAMBULIST, in the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper. 


Melting Honey. 


Without special conveniences for it the 
melting of candied honey in 5-gallon cans is 
not always the most satisfactory. It takes a 
long time to do it with a slow heat, and with 
considerable heat there is danger that the 
outer portion will be injured by the heat 
while the mass is still solid. J. F. Munday 
helps matters by stirring the granulated part 
into the liquid just as fast as it liquefies, thus 
doing the work in one-third the time, and 
leaving the honey possibly in a better condi- 
tion. He says in the Australasian Bee-Keeper : 


It is necessary to make or procure a suitable 
tool for the purpose of breaking up and stir- 
ring the candied honey in the tin while it is 
being melted; this tool I made (andI found it 
just the thing) from the steel back of an old 
seythe-blade. 

I removed the back from the blade with a 
cold chisel and hammer, cut off about twenty 
inches from the point, knocked out or beat 
down flat the old rivets, and then flattened out 
the point to the shape of a screw-driver (this 
screw-driver point I wanted for the purpose 
of prising up the lids of thecans). I then 
straightened the rod, as we may call it, with 
the hammer, scraped off therust, and polished 
it with a piece of sandstone and it was done. 

The tool requires to be strong and stiff, as 
great force is necessary to cut up the candied 
honey in the can. Now for the operation: 

When the honey in the tin has melted say 
¢-inch around the insides of the tin, put in 
the stirring-rod, and scrape with it the two 
sides of the block of candied honey near the 
mouth of the can, just a little the first time. 
Then take out the rod say with your right 








on any vehicle we make. Keep it if you F, 
We save 


If vou want 


like it, return it if you dislike it. 
you dealer and jobber profits. 


toknow more send for our 

free 22nd annua lcatalogue. 

KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. CO 


Y, 


Station 33. Kalamazoo. Michigan. 
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Queens VOU Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock ? Give 
your bees a chance. Stock used for 
breeding the queens offered—not from 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary 
giving last season an average yield as 
follows: 

Honey-Gathering. 

102 Ibs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. 
Quality of Comb-Honey Produced. 

“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 
Wintering Qualities. 


Upto the present (January 30; I never found 
these bees to show the least indication of unrest 
—always perfectly quiet. They are wintering 
perfectly.—Frank ‘\. Adams, Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


General Commendation. 





Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- 
duced the best race or strain of bees I ever 
owned. Remember that is saying a lot, asI 
have tried every breed imported in this country. 
The bees winter better, build up, and stand coid 
chilly wiads in spring better, and are more suit- 
able than any bees I ever owned. For the sea- 
sou they gave me about double the honey the 
pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queenu-business, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association ‘(owns 365 col- 
onies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: ** The 
blood in my apiary is largely the progeny of 
qneens sent by you, and they are grand bees.’ 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. 
Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July Ist, $1.00 each; 
$5.50 for 6; or $10.00 per dozen. Larger quanti- 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps 
taken for fractions of adollar. To be fair to 
every one, no selected tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance. The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- 
ians and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- 
ian queens same price. Price of full colonies 
on application. Orders booked as received, and 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 
9D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

epeer ‘Tank 


“ALL RIG ¥ Sixty = A po 00 
wy ix we 
Or Wintate Ineubator on 
FORTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and charge 88.00 for it only when 
} the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 
i ly the best 60 egg machine on the 


i market at any price. Send for our 
free poultry book, “All Rig ag 











Lf anywhere 


(Western orders shipped from Des Moines, la. 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 6, CINCINNATI, 0, 
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IN THE WORST 


places, on rough ground, with breachy sto 
vhere other fences fail, wont you try the PA iE? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, 2M! ca. 


Please tention Bee Jourual 
when writing advertisers. 
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_and as you do so, let it pass between 
rst finger and thumb of your left hand 
move the honey from it. Put on the lid, 
let the honey remain in the now boiling 
r for ten minutes. During the interval, 
other tins the same way; if you have 
than one tin melting you can keep a 
ntins going. At the expiration of the 
1inutes, you will be able to cut some 
s of candied honey off the block in the 
Stir them about in the honey that is 
ed till no more will dissolve. Keep on 
¢ so about every eight or ten minutes till 
1e candied honey is quite dissolved, but 
or much longer. The water may boil all 
while so long as you cut off and stir about 
ten minutes. If you have to leave, you 
t take the water off the boil by adding 
water to it, as you know. 
ou will find that your tin of honey will be 
te melted in less than 1!¢ hours, when the 
ey was candied as hard as possible, and 
t the color and flavor of it has not been in- 
a 


New South Wales Bee-Farmers’ As- 
sociation. 
Chis organization has twelve 


which 


among its 
Rules and Objects’’ the following, 


wre somewhat peculiar: 


To advise members as to suitable 
es for establishing apiaries. 

5. That every member with more than 50 

ves shall be allowed an extra vote for every 

ditional 50 effective hives. 

4. No member be eligible for office who has 

<s than 50 effective hives, or his subscription 
is in arrear. 

s. The principal officers be such as will 
undertake to meet each other in committee at 
east once in twelve months. 

il. Supply dealers or commission 
cannot become members. 


1 


\2. Members unable to attend meetings or 
onventions can authorize or nominate any 
ember they know will be present to vote for 

them on any subject brought forward. Such 
yote or votes to be in addition to the mem- 

ber’s present own vote. 


local- 


agents 


Positions of Eggs in Cells. 


On page 10 of Mr. Cowan’s book on “ The 
Honey-Bee ”’ is the following paragraph :—‘‘It 
will be noticed that the egg (fig. 1, A) stands 
ina position parallel to the sides of the cells, 
and this position it retains the first day. 
On the second day it is inclined at an angle 
of 45 degrees (fig. 1, B), and on a third day it 
assumes a horizontal position (fig. 1, C), rest- 
ing perfectly flat on the base of the cell.’ 


Also H. W. Brice says in the British Jour- 


“On examining a cells just after an egg is 
laid we find a small white speck standing on 
end, attached to the base of the cell, and 
slightiy on one side of the apex thereof; it is 
fixed in position by a watery, semi-sticky sub- 
stance, which at this period envelops the 
whole of the egg. Within a few moments, 
however, one of the nurse-bees enters the cell 

head first, of course—and after a few 
seconds of activity, withdraws and hurries 
away to the next cell to ‘go on’ as before. 
Now, let us examine the cell again, and we 
tind that the nurse-bee has carefully placed 
the new-laid egg down on its side and in its 
rthodox and proper position at the bottom of 
hecell. The egg from this time forward is a 

itter of constant care and attention on the 
part of the nurses, which are persistently 
examining it, probably to see how it is ‘ get- 
ting on.’ On the second day we find the bees 
have shifted its position toan angle of about 

) degrees; on the third it is again moved to 

\orizontal position,; and on the fourth day 
hatches out.’’ 


lhe correctness of this teaching has been 
called in question, but it is doubtful that any 
one has actually disproved it. Some careful 


observations upon the matter might be of in- 


erect 








CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S8., Canada, Austrailia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others, 

ld medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 
circular free. Complete catalogue, 
180 pages, &x1] in., mailed for 10c, 
Ask neurest officefor book No, 50 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buaalo, \. ¥.. Chieago, lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y¥. 


wWlease mention Bee Journal Wen writing 





. regarding 
Send for circulars seis 
aod most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE Best ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing 





fall before this all ee outfit. % 


See the book. It ts free. Write for it pow. 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Western Agts.. ag) & Hubbell, Chicago. q 





49Al13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


‘ 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$ SILTY a Ta aie 


aoe ry scams Miho yet “y 2 As na ons a good egg. 
INVINCIBLE BLE HATCHER co," * SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY ... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 

Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, all our correspondence, whether so: ial or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 
dressed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 




















200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:°° «= 


Perfect in construction and 
—__ Hatches every fertile 
g. Write for catalogue to-day. 
“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 








45A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


Yhat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than a rs a published, 
send $1.25 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


BEE-SUPPLIES'! 
SN am 


ZA py AT Ro0oT's maCES: 

















Everything used by bee-keepers. 


POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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= HONEY AND BEESWAX 


eneterenen BRIER IRIS RT 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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CHICAGO, March 7.—The decline noted in last 
quotations are still more pronounced at this 
lime, large offerings of Western comb are press- 
ing for consumption which are difficult to place. 
Prices are nominally 13@14c for the best white 
with travel-stained and light amber, ‘0@12c, 
that which is candied selling as low as 7c, with 
the partially candied at 9@l(0c. No great amount 
of dark honey is offered. Extracted is steady 
in price but slow of sale, white, 54%@7c: amber, 
5% @5c; dark, 5c. according to what it is gath- 
ered from and — Beeswax in urgent de- 
mand at 30c. 4: R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
5% @6%c: better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at 16c; lower grades hard to sell at 


any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c, 
THE FRED W. Mutu Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Our market has not 


been so ard of comb honey in a long time. 
Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; No. 1, 15c; dark 
and buckwheat, 13@1l4c. Extracted, buckwheat, 
6c. Beeswax, 30c. H. R. WRIGHT. 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Strictly tancy comb honey 
in cartons, 15%c; A No. 1, 15c; No. 1, 14¢c; very 
little No. 2 to offer; stock nominally running 
No. 1 and A No.1. Extracted, light amber, 
7%c: amber, 7c; Florida honey, 64@7c. 

Our market continues somewhat dull in the 
demand for honey, while stocks are ample for 
the balance of the season, unless there should 
be a much larger demand than we atthis mo- 
ment anticipate. Biaxke, Scott & Ler. 


New YorK, Feb. 8.—There has been very lit- 
tle movement of late in comb honey, and while 
there is no buckwheat on the market to amount 
to anything, there is sufficient quantity of the 
different grades of white honey. The demand 
having been slow of late, prices have had a 
downward tendency and —_ likely to remain 
so during the spring. ae 

We quote: ancy atiie, 14c, and exception- 
ally fine stock at perhaps 15c; No.1 white at 
13c; amber at 11@12c. xtracted remains dull 
at unchanged prices. Arrivals of late are quite 
— of all the different grades. Beeswax 

rm at 28@28\%c. HitprRetH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 12.—White comb, 11@ 

12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@6c; light amber, 44%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 
- Considering the limited quantities offering 
there is a fair trade in progress, both for ship- 
ment and local account. Quotable values are 
without change, but market is moderately firm 
at the prevailing figures. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The honey market has 
been rather dull this year. Comb honey is sell- 
ing fairly, and brings as follows: White clover, 
15c; lower grades from 124%@l4c. Extracted 
honey sells very slow, the lower grades bring- 
ing 5@6c, and fancy,64%@7%c. Beeswax. 28@30c. 

Cc. H. W. WeBer. 


—————— OO Oe 


WANTED. EXTRACTED HONEY—either 


* Jarge or small lots: parties 
having same to offer, send samples, and best pri- 
ces delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio. We pay cash 
on delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH CO 

10Atf Front and Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI, oO. 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing. 


It 1S a 
Wonder 


to some people 
why our Rural 
Mail Box is so 
far ahead of the 
other l3approved 
by the Government. Thir- 
teen is said to bean unincky 
number, but that is not the 
reason. We don’t mind tell- 
ing you confidentially “how 
it happened,” if you will write and ask us 
to do so. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
ovvvvvvvevyv 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


f a@” W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N, H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED cna‘eeticnie APIARIST 
to handle two out-apiaries on shares. Must 


have experience, and be well posted in the bus- 
iness. Address, 


P. W.. DUNNE, 


River Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
Coex Co., Ill. 


Went Like Hotcakes 


A Nebraska customer when ordering a new 
supply of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 
cans, said: ‘*The last I got went like hot- 
cakes.’’ So it does. 

More people might do well if they would 
order this honey, or basswood, and sell it. It 
not only goes off ‘like hotcakes,”’ but it is 
mighty good on hot cakes. 

See honey-offers on page 171. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











5 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Condecmuete illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, . San FRANcIsco, Car, 


’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 

aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and sanipioe, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


15 good colonies in 
or le movable-frame hives. 
Located in Iowa City, 
Iowa. Prices reason- 
able. Address, Mrs. H. A. HoLiister, 
11Alt 2831 N. Lincoln Street, Chicago, I11. 
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25th D (| inn 25! 

yet Dadants Foundation #2 

We guarantee Satisfaction. puitir¥ FiemNeSs, No SAGGING, 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 

Why does it sell so well? fiicn‘uan any ctner, Hecause in'34 years 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 2258: 22 


7 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 

















Langstroth on the/Honey-Bee—Revised, 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. GE 





BEESWAX wanted CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


at all times... Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAIAZtIAAIIsIss 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, \ 
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Rs Do You Produce Comb Honey ? 
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Here is something that will interest you. 


‘* The Danzenbaker Hive I think will take prece- 
dence over all others. I am delighted with it, as it is 
simple, and easily manipulated.”’ 

R. H. PEPWoRTH, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
Nov. 30, 1901. 


& 
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If you buy the Danz. hive you will find a ready market for your & 
honey. Comb honey in Danz. sections has never yet been held be- J 
cause of ‘‘little demand.”’ & 
oo 
= 
oy 
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EXTRACTED HONEY! 


You will need good hives, smokers, knives, and most of all, a 
good honey-extractor. Root’s Cowan Rapid Reversible Extractors 
are used everywhere, and always acknowledged to be the best. Be 
sure to get one of our make. 


BEESWAX? 


You should have the best wax-extractors, else large quantities of 


: r : : Si 
wax will be left in the refuse. See what one extensive and practical . 
bee-keeper says of the ROOT-GERMAN STEAM WAX-PRESS: Cu 
For over 20 years past I have had to render up old.combs or cappings in larger or ~~) 
smaller quantities, and my experience has been extensive, for I have tried faithfullyalmost 4 
every known method to get all the wax out, but have never succeeded to my satisfaction Khe 
until recently. 1 got of you a German wax-press, that comes nearer accomplishing that ob- - 
ject than any thing I have ever tried. | am more than satisfied with it, for, if used accord- s 
ing to directions, there is little if any wax left in the refuse. Any one usea to the old methb- & 
ods will be astonished at the results obtained. In this press you have given those in need <Sou 
of it the best thing, to my mind, you have ever brought out, and I really believe all who try 
it will pronounce it a real treasure. ‘'here are «ther points of advantage that I could men- {£ 
tion, one of which is its perfect satety—no boiling over and setting fire to every thing, and tithe 
it can be left alone without care for quite a time, and every thing can be kept neat and \ 
clean, and it occupies very little room. E. Tl. FLANAGAN e 
Belleville, Lil., vee. 12. 4 
Kes 


Root’s goods are for saleeverywhere. See list of jobbers and 
agents in the January bee-journals. A full list of local agents sent 
you on request. We will also send you a little book, ‘‘ Facts About C 
Bees,’’ describing the Danz. hive, and our catalog, on request. A 

W ANTED.—Beeswax. Price, 28c cash or 30c in trade for pure C 
average beeswax, delivered here. We want also a car of white sage “ 
extracted honey, also large lots of WHITE COMB HONEY in 6 
DANZ. sections. A 

THE A, 1, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. (KK 


. —— a 
GMP GEORGE W. YORK & CO., (ARCETis Street, eS 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO . 

Send to them for their free Catalog. : 


a 
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